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STONE & KIMBALL’S PUBLICATIONS 





THE FATHER OF THE FOREST 
AND OTHER POEMS 


With a portrait reproduced by photogravure. 16mo, 

deckled edges, $1.25. 

The appearance of a new book by Mr. Watson has 

a come to be regarded as a literary event second only 

in importance to the publication of new works of Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Morris. 

This volume is noteworthy as containing the 
«Hymn to the Sea,” and the poem written for the 
Burns Centennial. 





THE GYPSY CHRIST AND OTHER 
TALES 

Small 16mo. Bound in cloth with a conventional- 

ized carnation design. $1.00. 

WILLIAM ‘Stories of power and vivid coloring. Remarkable 

SHARP for variety ol caliens and mange range of scenes, 

The characters are drawn from a half dozen differ- 

ent lands and peoples: from the gypsy tribes of 

North England to the French in North Africa: from 

Venice to Norway: from the docks of London to the 

Lake of Albano. {In the Carnation Series. 








THE MARRIAGE OF GUENEVERE 


A Tragedy. With a cover designed by T. B. Mets- 

YARD. 12M0. $1.50. 

«‘The ablest and most poetic drama of the Arthur- 
al ian period since Tennyson’s.”—New York Herald. 
HOVE «The Arthurian legend is handled with a power 

which really gives indication of good work to come, 
and the final situation [in the play] is a noble dra- 
matic conception.” —The Nation. 

“It is strong evidence of Mr. Hovey’s originality, 
as well as of his daring, that this poetic play is in the 
main really his, and not merely an adaptation of the 
‘ The Idyls of the King.’”—The Academy (London). 
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THE WORKS OF 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


NEWLY COLLECTED, EDITED, AND FOR THE FIRST 
TIME REVISED AFTER THE AUTHOR’S FINAL MANU- 
SCRIPT CORRECTIONS, BY EDMUND CLARENCE STED- 
MAN AND GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. WITH 
MANY PORTRAITS AND FAC-SIMILIES, AND PICTURES 
BY ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 


Ten volumes, 12mo, in a box, $15.00; or sepa- 
rately, $1.50 each, net. 


Chicago Herald: ‘A superb new edition of Edgar Poe’s 
works.” 

Chicago Record: ‘For the lovers of Poe the new edition of 
his works . . . cannot fail to be a source of delight” 

Cleveland Plaindealer: ‘...Is a model of good workman- 
ship, literary and mechanical.” 

Chicago Post expressess ‘‘the keenest satisfaction at this new, 
beautiful and authoritative edition of his works.” 


New York Tribune: ‘‘Atnotime in the future is it probable 
that the labors of his present editors and publishers will be super- 
seded.” 


New York Times: ‘Doubtless no other men in this country 
were better fitted for this arduous and delicate task than those 
who have, at length, undertaken it. 


The Independent: ‘We scarcely see how the the editing 
could be bettered in any essential particular; and as forthe work 
of the publishers, it is all that could be reasonably wished for, even 
by those who demand luxury. . . . The student of Amerian litera- 
ture will find this edition the only one to give him open doors to 
thestudy of Poe’s complete works. . . . In taking leave of this splen- 
did rescension, which reflects so much credit upon American schol- 
arship as well as upon the art of publishing in America, we com- 
mend it without reserve to all who would have the best. The ten 
Poe portraits are of themselves a crowning feature. Mr. Stead- 
man’s essays reach a high lovel of judicial value, and are couched 
in classical terms. Mr. Woodberry’s labours show scrupulous 
painstaking to speak by the record and to present only what is 
worth presenting. In a word, no American author has ever been 
so wail edited and so beautifully published.” 
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A WONDERFUL VILLAIN 


GALLOPING DICK 


BEING CHAPTERS FROM THE LIFE AND FOR- 
TUNES OF RICHARD RYDER, SOMETIME 
GENTLEMAN OF THE ROAD, BY 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
16MO. $1.25. 


*« In these times of smothery, erotic novels and unhealthy wail- 
ings, a dashing book of this nature is a blessing.” Chicago News. 


«For Dick Ryder was a highwayman of the type loved by the 
Englishman of his day—a compound of fine gentleman and daring 
cut-throat, equal to making love or robbing a Bishop, doing every- 
thing with a ready wit and sufficient grace, and never losing heart 
even when the gallows loomed in sight.”—-Leeds Mercury. 


‘« For he is an artist to the tips of his fingers, and knowing his 
limitations, itself an element of genius, he remains to the end 
master of his materials. We know of no literary skater who can 
glide with greater grace and defter skill, and, above all, with ul- 
timate safety, over the thinnest of thin ice than he.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


«There are not many writers who could succeed in getting in- 
side this highwayman of a bygone day and so completely and 
plausibly adapting his point of view upon every occasion. Dick 
shoots, gallops, makes love or swordplay, is polite, drunken, irri- 
table, merry, bold or cautious, as the humor serves him, but he 
is always a pretty figure of a man with a way about him and a cer- 
tain rude creed and code of honor of his own. ‘The Quandary 
of the Bishop,” which arises from his involuntary, even compul- 
sory, engagement in robbery as Dick Ryder’s accomplice, is as 
amusing a tale as one could well wish to see.”—New York Re- 
corder. 


«Mr. Watson is a capital story-teller. Interest never wanes, 
excitement gallops and mirth bubbles over in the tales. He does 
not jog in any commonplace rut, and his style is delightfully un- 
conventional and refreshing. * * * Few short stories are so 
absorbing as these, keeping interest at a high pitch and humor 
in the fevegreund.*—Chieage Record. 
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« 4 NEW CLASSIC” 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


By KENNETH GRAHAME 
16mo. $1.25. 


“Delicious little sketches of a group of children. There could 
be no better entertainment for an idle afternoon.”—Saturday 
Review. 


“A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as aught of the 
sort ever written. It is a book that may be read many times with 
increasing pleasure at each perusal.”—Black and White. 


“‘Nothing cleverer, nothing more original, nothing more de- 
lightful, has for many months come in the way of the reviewer.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


“More delightful sketches of child-life have never come into 
our hands than those contained in this volume. He transports 
the reader to the golden age of childhood, and with a subtle, in- 
describable skill, pictures child-character with infinite truth and 
matchless charm.” —Independent. 


‘*The man who cannot find sport in these pages is indeed getting 
old.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


“A more delightful book about children—not for them—can 
hardly be imagined than ‘The Golden Age,’ by Kenneth Gra- 
hame.”—Topeka Capital. 


*‘Delicious, dreamy, world-care free are the pages of ‘The 
Golden Age,’ taking one back to childhood—and one reads on 
and on for the mere fascination of the literary style.”—New York 
World. 


«The delight of it all is that the book is not the biography of a 
little prig, prodigy, or consumptive infant who is born into the 
pages of the story for the sole and apparent reason of an effective 
death scene; this book has the good fortune to contain a whole 
family of five healthy, romping children, as different as they can 
be, yet indubitably brothers and sisters.”—Life. 
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Books by Hamlin Garland 


ROSE OF DUTCHER’S COOLLY 


A novel. 403 pep. r2mo. $1.5 
The first novel Mr. Garland has Sublished in several years, and 
by far the most important work he has yet produced. 








PRAIRIE FOLKS 


r2mo. $1.25, 

A new onan of Mr. Garland’s second volume of stories of ‘‘Main- 
Travelled Roads.” The book has been out of print for two 
years or more, and is now revised and issued in uniform binding 
with “‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly.” 





MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS 


Six stories of the — i Valley. A revised edition, with an 
introduction by W Tesi and frontispiece, headpieces, 
and cover design by i T. Carpenter. Printed at the University 
Press on specially made paper. 16mo. Buckram, gilt top and 
uncut edges. 251 pp. $1.25 

Also 110 copies, 100 for sale, ‘on large paper. 8vo. $5.00, net. 
(Very few remain.) 





PRAIRIE SONGS 


Verses. With cover, head and initial letterpieces designed by 
. T, Carpenter. Printed at the University Press on specially 
made paper, 16mo. Buckram, gilt top, ecges uncut. 164 pp. 
$1.25, net. 
Also 110 numbered copies, roo for sale, on large paper, each signed 
by the author. 8vo. $5.00, net. (Very few remain.) 





CRUMBLING IDOLS 


Twelve essays on Art, dealing chiefly with Literature, Painting 
and the Drama, Printed at the University Press. 16mo. 192 
Pp. $1.25. 
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Books by Robert Louis Stevenson 


In Uniform Binding 


VAILIMA LETTERS 


Being Correspondence addressed by Robert Louis Stevenson 
to Sidney Colvin, November, os 1894. With a 
frontispiece from an etching by William Strang. 2 volumes. 
16mo, bound in crushed buckram, $2.25. 

“They constitute a remarkable piece of autobiography, espe- 
cially relating to Stevenson’s books, his literary plans, his methods 
of work, his opinions of his own writings—all discussed with great 
frankness cots natural charm of style that will surely make these 
letters classical.”—McClure’s Magazine. 





MACAIRE 


A Melodramatic Farce in Three Acts. By Robert Louis Stev- 
enson and William Ernest Henley. 16mo, bound in crushed 
buckram, $1.00. 





THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT 
From the Clyde to Sandy Hook. 16 mo. §1.25. 

Mr. Stevenson’s account of his journey to America—written 
nearly fifteen years ago and now published in book form. His ex- 
perience as a second-cabin passenger, a description of his fellow- 
travellers, and his adventures on landing in New York. The 
book is charming in style, wittily attractive in narration, and un- 
usually interesting in its novelty. 





THE EBB TIDE 
A Trio and Quartette. By Robert Louis Stevenson aud Lloyd 

Osbourne. 16mo. $1.25. 

London Times: ‘There is just enough of the coral and the 
palm-grove, of cerulean sky and pellucid water, to indicate, 
rather than to present, local coloring. Yet when he dashes ina 
sketch, it is done to perfection... We see the scene vividly un- 
rolled before us.” 
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Books by Gilbert Parker 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 


The Story of a Lost Napoleon. With a cover designed by Bruce 

Rogers. 16mo. 222 pp. $1.50. 

‘Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, but never 
anything nearly so good as this. Valmond is magnificently 
drawn.”—Athenzum. 

“A finely conceived and delicately executed romance.”— 
World, London. 

** Here we find romance—real, living, breathing romance. The 
character of Valmond is drawn unerringly.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE 
Tales of the Far North. Printed at the University Press on laid 
paper. 18mo, 318 pp. $1.25. 

“He has the right stuff in him. He hasthe story-teller’s gift. 
When you lay down the book the salient scenes and incidents and 
characters remain with you—they are so vivid and picturesque.” 
—St. James Gazette. 

“Mr. Parker’s book throbs with vitality, These men and 
these women 2re no mere shadow-shapes that come and go across 
a landscape of dream. They are pre-occupied with the central 
facts of life. On the whole, too, his dialogue is a vast deal better 
than his narrative—a rare and very admirable gift. And his 
book remains, a daring attempt carried out by sound practices to 
a solid—sometimes a brilliant—issue. Itis an achievement of the 
sort that a man under ferty has the right to plume himself upon— 
a performance pledging to performances of far greater merit.”— 
National Observer. 





A LOVER’S DIARY 

oOngsinsequence. With a frontispiece by Will H. Low. Printed 
at the University Press on antique paper. 18mo. 147 Pp. $1.25 
net. [Second Edition. 

Also 50 copies on Dickinson hand made paper. $3.50 (all sold). 





IN PREPARATION 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH 


Being the last adventures of Pierre and his People. 
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A SONG OF THE SEA CHILDREN 
} ‘ HE land lies full, from brim to brim 


Of the great smoke-blue mountains’ rim, 
Of yellow autumn and red sun. 
A giant in content, the day 
Idles the solemn hours away 
To dreamland one by one. 


Life is the dominance of good, 
And love the ecstasy of mood, 

Your hand in my hand says to me. 
Yet, somewhere in the waste between 
Being and sense, I hear a threne 

Wash like the dirging sea. 


Buiiss CARMAN. 








THE DOVES BINDERY 
' \ HE approach to the Doves Bindery is a picturesque 


one from either direction, whether up or down the 

river. Reaching it from above, one passes through 
the old Chiswick Mall, separated from the Hammersmith 
Mall by lead mills, which, like so many of the factories and 
storage buildings lining the Thames, are ugly in themselves 
and yet form a beautiful part of the river view, their tall 
chimney stacks outlined against the sky, or faint in the 
depths of blue distance. While this part of Hammersmith 
is not so beautiful as Chiswick, it is interesting from its his- 
torical associations. The few fine elms in the bastion of the 
Mall were planted by Catharine of Braganza, the Queen of 
Charles II., and shade three old houses, which are supposed 
to be part of a palace built by her. 

Copyright, 1896, Srons & Kimpai 
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One hears traditions of a banqueting-hall belonging to 
this palace, pulled down about the beginning of the century 
to make way for a row of modern houses, and what remains 
is quite charming enough to make one believe any stories of 
past grandeur. They were all connected by doors, so lately 
as ten years ago, and all three have beautiful old gardens 
stretching far back. William Morris, the poet, lives in the 
largest of the three, “ Kelmscott House.” 

The Bindery seems to be a connecting link between this 
dignified street and a part of Hammersmith which can only 
be called squalid. But, dirty and narrow and poverty- 
stricken as this other approach is, it is picturesque in its own 
way. Here a creek runs into the river, a steep, old bridge 
leading over it, under which the barges, laden with brick, 
have to pass with their great red sails and masts lowered to 
the deck. Here the Thames swans sail in and out, find- 
ing food in the mud and grass left exposed at low tide; and 
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here, in summer, the small boys learn to swim in spite of 
the stern policeman. 

Doves Place, from which the Bindery is reached, is full of 
children, many of them Italians, who dance in winter in the 
Christmas pantomimes. They teach all their small relations 
and friends what they themselves are taught in these dances, 
and the result is, that when the street-pianos appear one 
sees all sorts of charming “‘steps’’ in the impromptu balls 
which take place. For threepence the men will play ad 
nauseam, and it is worth much more than threepence to see 
the joy the dirty, merry little creatures take in kicking up 
their small heels. To go from the din and racket of this 
street into the quiet working atmosphere of the Bindery is 
like getting into a different and less modern world. 

It is very generally known that Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, the 
master of the Doves Bindery, from being a barrister became 
a bookbinder. His reasons for this change of occupation 
are so interestingly given by himself in an interview pub- 
lished in The British Bookmaker, that I shall quote the auto- 
biographical part of it in full. 

“*T was born in 1840. In 1857, at my own wish, 1 was 
apprenticed to an engineer and worked for about a year in 
the draught-room. I then came to dislike the business, as 
business, and at my request the articles were cancelled and I 
set myself to read for Cambridge and the Church. I entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1860, and read for mathe- 
matical honours; but in 1863, having, in the meantime, 
given up all notion of going into the Church, I left the Uni- 
versity, refusing both honours and a degree (I might, indeed, 
have failed to get either, but in fact I did not try). I dis- 
liked then, as now, the competition system and the warp it 
gave to all the University teaching. For the next seven or 
eight years I gave myself up to Carlyle and literature 
(chiefly German philosophy, which is not perhaps literature), 
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and, by way of a living, made faint-hearted attempts at writ- 
ing and medicine. In 1870 I allowed myself to be called to 
the Bar, by way of stop-gap and to stay inquiries as to what 
I was doing. In 1883, I abandoned the Bar to become a 
manual labourer. I had cometo despair of knowledge (in 
a philosophical sense), but to hope I might yet, craftsman- 
like, do or make something. Gradually, all the ideas of my 
life took station and direction from this main idea. I came 
to look upon society itself, upon the wants and progress of so- 
ciety, as itself a work of art, to be made sound and beautiful 
as a whole and in all its parts; and upon the arts and crafts 
of life, of whatever kind, as ministrant thereto. This seemed 
the main idea to which all my life had been tending, and 
now, when I bind and decorate a book, 1 seem to be setting 
myself like a magnetized needle, or like an ancient temple, 
in line and all square, not alone with my own ideal of so- 
ciety, but with that orderly and rhythmical whole which is 
the revelation of science and the normal of developed hu- 
manity.” 

Mr. Sanderson studied for six months with De Coverley, 
worked at gilt edges with Gwynn, a practical “* book-edge 
gilder,” and at cleaning old books with the best expert 
in London, and then began to bind for himself; first 
in the Temple, where he was living at that time, and later 
at Hendon. It is said that while with De Coverley he 
showed no signs of unusual talent and produced no re- 
markably good work ; but when he began <~ work for him- 
self he seems to have burst suddenly into the fulness of his 
talent and originality, some of his earliest books being his 
best. 

For years he did all the work on his own books, with the 
exception of sewing, which was done by Mrs. Sanderson, 
and, as he says, ‘‘admirably done.”’ Finally, in 1893, the 
workshop moved to Hammersmith, and here has been 
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carried out a plan of work best described in his own words. 
I quote from an article published in an English illustrated 
magazine at the time when he was living at Hendon, with 
no idea of making such a change. The following words 
are really the best description which could be given of the 
Doves Bindery at the present time : 

“For some kind of work, or for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing the craft and the industries connected with it, and of 
forming a great and definite tradition, under the influence of 
which the apprentice may be more readily taught and in- 
spired to do good work, and to conceive of it in its proper 
magnitude, it may be well, and even necessary, to gather 
together a number of craftsmen into one workshop and to 
set them to work as one man. So, with regard to the distri- 
bution of labour and to the employment of craftsmen by 
capitalists, great or small, I may be allowed to add this fur- 
ther remark, that it is not so much the form as the spirit and 
conception of the workshop as at present constituted which 
I conceive to require amendment. A man may well be set 
to work by another, and many men and women may well 
coéperate to the production of a single work. The impor- 
tant thing is, that there should be a common and well-under- 
stood notion of what the work is, or ought to be, and that 
there shall be a common and energetic desire to contribute 
to the completion of that work, each in due degree, and for 
the work’s sake, or the workmanship, or even for the shop's 
sake. And if, in this field, I might suggest a practicable 
reform, it would be the transformation of the workshop 
from a place in which to earn a wage, or to make a profit, 
into a place in which the greatest pleasure and the greatest 
honour in life are to be aimed at: pleasure in the intelligent 
work of the hand, and honour in the formation and mainten- 
ance of a great and historic tradition.” 

To carry out this plan a house had been taken by Mr. 
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Sanderson and Mr. William Morris jointly, the Kelmscott 
Press offices occupying one floor. This arrangement lasted, 
however, only a short time, as it was found that more room 
was needed for the bookbinding, and in 1894 Mr. Morris 
found another house for himself near by. 

At this time, when Mr. Sanderson had decided to give up 
the work himself and to engage a staff of workmen, whose 
work he should plan and superintend, the question of a 
new name came up. All his books, hitherto bound by him- 
self, had been signed by his own initials, C. S. ; but now, as 
they were no longer to be his own work only, but the work 
of the Bindery, his initials would not do. It may surprise 
Americans to know that ‘“‘ Bindery "’ is, in England, con- 
sidered an Americanism, and also, perhaps it is unnecessary 
to add, a vulgarism. There was much objection, therefore, 
to adopting such a name for so serious and artistic a place, 
and ‘ Bookbinding Establishment ’’ was suggested, Fortu- 
nately the master decided against the affected elegance of 
this name in favour of the simpler and more direct 
“Bindery.” As it is in ** Doves Place,” ‘* The Doves” 
seemed a natural addition to it, and so ‘‘ The Doves Bind- 
ery." This name has its inconvenience, however, owing 
to the fact that there is a famous public-house, ‘* The 
Doves,” next door, much frequented by boating people. 
No doubt many admiring pilgrims to the shrine of artistic 
bookbinding have found themselves, as I did, unexpectedly 
at the bar of a public-house. 

The pretty side-gate of the Bindery, leading into the 
garden, has a fierce-looking, wrought-iron hawk perched 
over it, an inappropriate companion for the doves. 

The work in the new Bindery was begun with a sewer, a for- 
warder and a finisher, Miss Bessie Hooley and Messieurs 
Wilkinson and Maccleish, and one apprentice, Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell. The forwarding and covering, which in all 
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large shops are done by differ- 

ent men, are here combined 

and done by Mr. Charles 

Wilkinson, whose work makes 

the books such a pleasure to 

handle. He is a young man, 

but he has been at his work for 

so many years that he has ac- 

quired great exactness, and 

his neatness satisfies even Mr. 

Sanderson. Forwarders in 

England serve a seven years’ 

apprenticeship, which, in this 

case, was served in the Zaehns- 

dorf shop. The other work- —o— 

man, Mr. Charles Maccleish, does the tooling and every- 
thing else connected with the decoration of the cover: 
He is a Scotchman, and probably the best man in London 
for his special work. 

Miss Bessie Hooley, the only woman employed in the 
Bindery, does the “inside work.”’ In this country this work 
is also done by women, but she adds to this “‘ headbanding,”’ 
not commonly done by hand, either here or in England, as 
the machine-made bands have largely taken their place. 

She also does a great deal of mending, not usually consid- 
ered necessary in the ordinary bindery, but in the Doves 
every hole in the back of every sheet of every section of 
every book is carefully filled with thin parings of paper, 
pasted and rubbed down, so that they do not show. 

Nothing shows more clearly the pleasant relation between 
the head of the Bindery and the clever workers who materi- 
alize his ideas, than the way in which these craftsmen, who 
have been for ten or more years engaged in their several 
crafts, have taken to Mr. Sanderson's new ideas. 
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Mr. Douglas Cockerell, 
the apprentice, does a great 
deal of re-binding of old 
books and re-mounting of 
old maps and plates for 
William Morris, whose li- 
brary is full of treasures of 
that sort. He is constantly 
making experiments in ma- 
terials not now in general 
use for books, such as 
wood, white pig-skin and 
other leathers s pecially 
suited to old or heavy 
work; while he occa- 
sionally makes beautiful 
boxes for papers, ladies’ 
work, jewels, etc. For 
these he does not only all the actual making of the box, cov- 
ering and decoration, but also the metal work for corners, 
hinges and clasps. To him is entrusted any cleaning of 
old books, and, in fact, he is what our Yankee friends 
would call a *‘ dretful handy man.” 

In saying that all the work in connection with the decora- 
tion of the cover is done by the finisher, I should except the 
designs, invariably done by the master. In addition to this 
should be mentioned the vellum loose-covers, invented by 
Mr. Sanderson, though I believe they have since been used, 
with modifications, in issuing the Kelmscott books. They 
are flexible, no boards being used, and the “bands,” in the 
shape of narrow green ribbons, are ‘‘ laced through *’ to show. 
They necessitate rather a different treatment of both book 
and cover from the ordinary morocco binding, but are re- 
garded by Mr. Sanderson as a permanent form of binding, 
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Mr. Sanderson does not 
often take pupils, because 
his terms are too high for 
the sort of people who wish 
to take up such a handi- 
craft seriously, and any one 
| who does not take it seri- 
| ously he would not wish 
toteach. Hehas had four 
pupils at different times, 
three of them women. It 
is surprising to go from this 
country, where bookbinding is one of the few crafts left 
untried by women, and find in less ‘‘ advanced *’ England 
that it has been much taken up in the last half dozen years, 
both in an amateur and professional way. It seems a pity 
that Mr. Sanderson should not have a large body of pupils, 
for he has a positive genius for teaching, as any one who has 
ever heard him lecture on this subject will easily believe. 
His explanations are so lucid that the ideal method of work 
seems unforgetably to permeate the brain, while his patience 
is remarkable in one who knows so well what he wishes to 
have done. Heis very different in this point from the French 
binders, who make their explanations with equal clearness, 
but have so little patience with unsuccessful efforts that 
thecourage of the poor pupil sinks to zero and he loses 
what little firmness of hand he may have possessed orig- 
inally. 

Mr. Sanderson allows no poor work to pass unnoticed, 
teaching one daily through one’s own mistakes and failures ; 
but, while pointing out all the minutest faults of the present, 
he keeps the mind and ambition of the pupil fixed upon the 
pertect book of the future; the book as a whole ; binding as 
an art; never allowing him to lose his conception of the 
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whole in the effort to make 
one minute point perfect. 
No part of the work is al- 
lowed to be considered un- 
important; but this, not 
with the idea of making 
one thing mechanically 
exact, but of producing 
something completely 
lovely, and suited to its 
purpose. 

He is perfectly reason- 
able in all his requirements 
and never gives a direction 
without telling his reason 
for believing it to be the 
best way to accomplish the 
special result required. SK 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s 
method is to leave the pupil as much as possible to himself 
after carefully showing how each step should be taken. He 
frequently uses the blackboard in explanations. A room at 
the top of the house is set apart for the pupils, whom he 
visits twice a day, in the morning and again in the afternoon, 
to criticise what work has been done and explain what is to 
come, and the criticism occasionally develops into a short 
talk on the real use of book-binding, or any other work, and 
the sort of principle to be held in mind, which is an inspira- 
tion to the fortunate hearer, not only for the occupation of 
the moment, but also for the conduct and meaning of life 
itself. 

While Mr. Sanderson does all the teaching himself, his 
pupils are quite at liberty, indeed, are urged, to watch the 
work of the Bindery as much as possible, and to ask any 
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one for any information they desire, and Miss Hooley and 
Messrs. Wilkinson and Maccleish are so friendly and will- 
ing to help in any way, that a very pleasant relation is main- 
tained between them and the pupils. 

It will, perhaps, interest practical readers to know the 
hours and customs in this Bindery where so many interesting 
experiments are being tried, in the quiet way which gives 
them the best chance of success. The day begins at half- 
past eight. From one until two is the hour for dinner, for 
which some go to homes near by, while others bring it or 
cook something for themselves over a gas stove, or have 
‘*a slice from the joint and vegetables*’ sent in from ** The 
Doves *’ next door. At two work begins again and lasts 
until half-past six, with an interval of half an hour for tea. 
This is supplied by a contribution from each and made by 
Miss Hooley. A table is !aid in one of the rooms opening 
on to the garden, and every one, except the master, gathers 
there for tea and for any sandwiches or cake that they may 
bring for themselves. After tea the men play at quoits in 
the garden and smoke their pipes before going to work 
again, while Miss Hooley tidies up. 

In the Spring the garden is one of the best places on the 
river for seeing the training of the University crews in prep- 
aration for the Oxford-Cambridge race, and there is al- 
ways great excitement in the Bindery, which takes an eager 
interest in watching the daily practice and comparative ex- 
cellence of the two crews. As Mr. Cobden-Sanderson is a 
Cambridge man, the Bindery is supposed to be for Cam- 
bridge, and flies a light blue flag, on which are embroidered 
two white doves. The great day of the race is a general 
holiday, and the Bindery entertains its friends in the garden. 

The garden is a lovely old place stretching down to the 
river, with a terrace ending in a row of pollard limes. In 
early summer it is a wonder of purple iris and bright green 
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grass, and is as quaintly picturesque and sweet-smelling a 
spot as you could wish to see, and a delightful surprise in 
coming to it from the dirty and noisy street. 

During the year the Bindery has four holidays, making a 
month in all: a week at Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide and 
one in August. In other binderies it is customary for the 
men to lose their pay for whatever time they take, but here 
it is continued during the holidays, so that they are practically 
paid by the year, though receiving their money at the end of 
each week. 

There is no piece-work here, as there is with us, but each 
is paid a weekly sum. During the last Whitsun holiday 
Mr. Sanderson made an interesting experiment. Thinking 
that a shifting or recasting of the parts would be an interest- 
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ing kind of a holiday, he invited Miss Hooley and Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Maccleish to try their hands at forwarding 
and finishing a book out right, each by himself, and offered 
the use of the Bindery for the purpose. 

They entered into the idea with enthusiasm, and during 
the week Miss Hooley, the sewer, headbander, and mender, 
who had never done anything else, forwarded her book, 
while Mr. Wilkinson, the forwarder, finished, and Mr. 
Maccleish, the finisher, sewed and forwarded. Each found 
how difficult the work of the others was, and that while he 
could do his own work well he could make nothing, or little, 
of what he was unused to. The result was that they felt an 
increased respect for each other and found that no part of the 
work was unimportant. In this way they acquired a much 
more just idea of the book as a whole than they could ever 
have had before. 

An interesting feature of the Bindery is the Bindery Cat, 
not a handsome animal, but devoted to the place. She be- 
longs to no one, having one day walked in from the street 
and remained ever since. When the house is closed from 
Saturday noon to Monday morning, she is shut in, and dur- 
ing that time the ‘‘ Cat’s-Meat Man” delivers her food to 
her daily, through the letter-slit. This she seems to regard 
as perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. Sanderson has many admirers in this country, and 
many of his finest books are sent here. Some of them come 
over through the English bookseller, Mr. Bain, who is his 
agent in London and buys for Americans; but many are 
direct orders. The greater number of these come from Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago, and every year many ardent 
admirers from these places come to see for themselves the 
great master of this craft. The main difference between 
the “* Doves” and other bindings is in the designs, which 
are of great beauty and originality. Each one is, asa rule, 
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specially made for the book to be decorated, but Mr. San- 
derson always refuses to satisfy the mere collector of bind- 
ings by making any promise not to repeat his design. 
Though he now does little of the actual work on the books, 
they are still in the truest sense his own, for from the first 
he plans for them. At every important stage they are 
brought to him to look through and are not allowed to pass 
on to the next stage unless he is pertectly satisfied with what 
has been done. In this way he follows each volume from 
its first appearance in sheets to its leather cover, when it is 
ready for the design he has thought out for it. His princi- 
ple in lettering the backs is different from that of other 
binders. He regards the title as part of the decoration of 
the back and fills in the panel with great care, making all 
the small connecting words, such as “‘of’* or “ and,” of the 
same sized letters as the rest of the title. 

Mr. Sanderson is usually supposed to be a Socialist, and 
belongs to the Hammersmith Socialist Society, started by 
William Morris. He occasionally delivers a lecture at their 
weekly Sunday evening gatherings in the long room adjoin- 
ing Mr. Morris’ house, and is in general sympathy with 
their aims and ideals; but he does not now believe in accom- 
plishing anything by violent measures, or by upsetting the 
present order of things. He is one of the kindest and most 
helpful friends that any one, poor or rich, could have, and 
lives out his Socialism in innumerable acts of kindness and 
helpfulness towards people who are in trouble. He agrees, 
however, with Emerson, who says, ‘* Whom God hath put 
asunder, let not man join together,”’ a sentiment incompati- 
ble with the ordinary militant Socialistic doctrine, and does 
not wish to force any relation between classes or individuals. 

His relation towards the people of the Bindery is a natural 
one and not a Socialistic experiment. He needs them and 
they need him, and happy, indeed, are they in their relation 
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towards such a man as master. To any one who had the 
happiness of working in the ‘‘ Doves Bindery,” it must al- 
ways be an inexpressible pleasure to think of this little spot 
in a great place like London, where “ unhasting, unresting, 
each one is fulfilling ** his work. Without fuss or turmoil, 
with no blowing of trumpets or announcing a new experi- 
ment in Socialism, the great question of Master and Men 
has worked itself out, meaning a life of happiness and con- 
tentment, as well as work, for all. 
EveLyN Hunter NorbDuorF. 
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HREE times my fingers swept the harp-strings thus 
I caught my skirts, and, with the damsel, crept 
Into the oaken underbrush, and kept 
A fearful silence: vague and murmurous 
The leafy forest whispered, thrilling us, 
And then a wild man, with a sword, outstepped 
Naked, and took the harp like an adept 
And struck the strings to a delicious 
Mad merriment, a bubbling cool and keen, 
That rained its dainty bells about our ears, 
And filled our breasts with laughter and with tears ; 
Yet we, that listened in the sighing wood, 
With soiled gowns crouching in the undergreen, 
Were not quite sure, until he said ‘‘ Isoude !*’ 
J. Russet, Taycer. 
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N the night 
Grey, heavy clouds muffled the valleys, 
And the peaks looked toward God, alone. 
**O Master, that movest the wind with a finger, 
“Humble, idle, futile peaks are we. 
“Grant that we may run swiftly across the world, 
‘© To huddle in worship at Thy feet.” 


In the morning 

A noise of men at work came the clear blue miles, 

And the little black cities were apparent. [drops, 
“OQ Master, that knowest the wherefore of rain- 
‘“*Humble, idle, futile peaks are we. 

“* Give voice to us, we pray, O Lord, 
‘That we may chant Thy goodness to the sun.” 


In the evening 
The far valleys were sprinkled with tiny lights. 
*©O Master, 
“© Thou who knowest the value of kings and swallows, 
** Thou hast made us humble, idle, futile peaks. 
** Thou only needest eternal patience ; 
“© We bow to Thy wisdom, O Lord— 
“Humble, idle, futile peaks.” 


In the night 

Grey, heavy clouds muffled the valleys, 

And the peaks looked toward God, alone. 

STEPHEN CRANE. 
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OR centuries the word Laodicean was a reproach ; to- 
day it is beginning to carry with it a suggestion of 
nobility. It was St. Paul who, in making the un- 

known city famous, covered it with obloquy : 

“‘And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans 
write : ‘ 

‘«¢T know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: I 
would thou wert cold or hot. 

** So, then, because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” ” 

Among the moderns who have suggested that to be neither 
hot nor cold is to be well, Mr. Thomas Hardy is prominent, 
as he gave the title of ** A Laodicean ** to a novel of which 
the heroine is attractive. She is a girl who loves both the 
old and the new where they are most in conflict. She liked 
ruins and she liked restorations. She had half a mind to 
marry a picturesque noble, De Stancy, with no brains, no 
character, and an atmosphere of old-world romance, and she 
did marry a hardheaded modern. At the end of the book, 
she remarks: ‘* We'll build a new house beside the ruin, 
and show the modern spirit forevermore . . . . but, 
George, I wish—’’ And Paula repressed a sigh. 

“Well?” 

“*T wish my castle was not burned ; and I wish you were 
a De Stancy.”” 

At Harvard University, a few years ago, there was started 
a society intended to represent the true spirit of the Neo- 
Laodiceans. It held that lukewarmness was the most ad- 
mirable condition obtainable by man. Moral heat or col4 
in the heart of any applicant for election was reason for his 
rejection. ‘Nothing in excess** was suggested as a motto, 
but the word “but ** was thought to be a more subtle sug- 
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gestion that something could always be said on either side. 
In the end no motto was chosen, because this matter, like 
all other matters, was not pressed. For refreshments luke- 
warm tea and sweet California wine were served. Conver- 
sation was neither encouraged nor discouraged. Serious 
argument was as freely tolerated as genuine trifling. A 
well-known man in college, who thought himself worthy of 
the club, was rejected because he was believed to be hostile 
to seriousness. Another was kept out because, although he 
said nothing against frivolity, it bored him. 

The society had no secrets. The members sought no 
proselytes, but gave full answers to all inquiries. ‘The Har- 
vard students smiled and were interested. The young 
women at the Harvard Annex tried to laugh, but thought it 
wasn'tright. ‘They said the young men were posing. The 
most magnanimous said that under the seemingly erroneous 
spirit was a really ardent search for truth. The Annex held 
but one girl who was ever mentioned for membership, and 
she was defeated by a close vote on the ground that, although 
her Laodiceanism seemed perfect, as she was a woman it was 
axiomatic that a thorough knowledge of her would reveal 
some ethical prejudice. 

The founder of the society, naturally enough, was the 
most imperfect member. At one time there was serious 
thought of accepting his resignation. Instead of being luke- 
warm he was alternately hot and cold, being one of the 
ablest moral speakers as well as one of the most inspired jes- 
ters at morality. He himself did not know whether rever- 
ence or blasphemy was strongest in him. It was the perfec. 
tion of this doubt about himself which induced the club to 
forgive his unstable equilibrium. 

** Doing is a deadly thing ; doing ends in death.” One 
member was expelled because he quoted with approval this 
Antinomian hymn. That statement is as far from improved 
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Laodiceanism as is the fury for doing things. Action is 
well enough if it be within bounds, as is rest. The Laodi- 
cean must see the advantages of all opposites, else he is un- 
worthy of his name. 

In contrast to the founder was the elected head of the 
society, the most fully developed specimen, a model of in- 
tellectual and temperamental moderation. He was mild in 
‘ study, in exercise, in personal relations. He had more wis- 
dom than most men and more knowledge, but he had ac- 
quired his knowledge, not by effort, but by putting his atten- 
tion, when he chose to give attention to the acquisition of 
facts, to those of permanent importance. He had never 
wasted any strength on hobbies; he had never been enthusi- 
astic. Yet he had always been interested. He knew noth- 
ing that was not worth knowing. His easy intellectual 
spirit was combined with esthetic fineness and sensuous del- 
icacy. He spent much of his time in the sunshine, amusing 
himself with the passing events of the hour. His friends 
were chosen for their disposition, not for their acquirements. 
He preferred a small mind, simple and harmonious, to a 
large one distorted or turbulent. He spent a few hours of 
the day in severe study, a few in strolling in the air, a few in 
chatting and drinking tea, a few in reading poetry, or other 
imaginative literature. He was fond of conversation, but not 
of dispute. He was loyal to reason and cared little for 
reasoning. 

Between these two types lay the other five members, Lao- 
diceans of varying degrees. One was looked upon as of 
doubtful standing on account of his temperament, which 
seemed to belong to the land of Far Niente, with which we 
had no desire to be allied. He was lazy, and he kept his 
membership only because of his intellectual fairness. His 
organs were partial to rest, but his mind was judicial and re- 
gretted the defect of his temperament. As his approval was 
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distributed impartially among the alert and the sleepy, the - 
faithful and the unbelieving, we let his ideas atone for his 
instincts. 


The others, who were not especially distinct types, were 
good average examples of the species. In addition, we had 
seven honorary members. ‘There was a rule that no man in 
his lifetime could be an honorary member, but there was ‘ 
one living man so deserving of the honor that we did all we 
could within the letter of the rule: we voted that Arthur 
James Balfour should acquire a membership immediately 
upon his death. He was the only man who received this 
tribute. Among the dead, Omar Khayyam was elected, 
with one dissent, on the ground that the Persian poet was in- 
judiciously opposed to virtue ; and Socrates, Lucretius, Hor- 
ace, Goethe and Moliére passed without challenge. Over 
Lucretia Borgia, who was proposed by the founder, there 
was a long fight, with the same objections that had been made 
against him. On the plea that she was as fond of virtue as 
of vice we admitted her, though with regret. 

Since the second gathering, though two years have passed, 
the club has not met, simply because no one has suggested 
a meeting. This is thought to be in keeping with its prin- 
ciples. I have gone thus fully into its history because it is 
the only organized representation of the principles of the 
new sect. These principles, though not yet exactly defined, 
are shadowed forth in the belief of these seven youths. 
They were confident, at the time, that the true Laodicea 
would grow in size and in respect. It could never number 
many, because by the nature of its creed it was an intellect- 
ual aristocracy ; but it would grow slowly largeras the cause 
of evolution brought the world gradually nearer to the sum- 
mit of development. Whether most of us persist in this 
belief, Ido not know. Nor do I know whether most of us 
believe still that in a world where almost everybody is vo- 
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d ciferously supporting one side of every question it is a pleas- 
ant thing to sit in the shade, to drink lukewarm nourish- 
ment, and to say sweetly that there is some good on either 
side. There may be a better course than this—and there 
may not. Norman Hapcoop. 











APOCALYPSE 


STOOD above the wide sepulchral night, 
Where lay abhorred the earth, a nameless corse : 
Fierce meteors afar stared toward the sight, 
Slowly approached, then, shrieking, fled in fright. 
Puitip BECKER GOETZ. 
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A FOOL’S HONOUR 


a RE you cold out there on the balcony, my child?” 

Ella Constantius leaned forward towards the 

open sash-window whence the voice proceeded. 

“Why, it’s deliciously warm, Aunt Lottie. Come out, 
too. Come out and see the world.” 

The immediate world was a small street in the neighbour- 
hood of Westbourne Grove, and its human interest consisted 
in the groups here and there upon first-floor balconies. 
There was a postman, too, in the street, darting rapidly from 
house to house; but a postman is an impersonal creature, 
with whose humanity, save at Christmas time, no one is 
concerned. 

Aunt Lottie responded to the invitation—a timid, faded 
maiden lady, who wore a red woolen shawl over her shoul- 
ders and carried the gray, half-knitted embryo of another in 
her hand. She stood for a moment gazing absently at the 
white blinds of the sun-beaten house over the way, all the 
while working her needles rapidly. Ella broke into a light- 
hearted laugh. 
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‘You did not even stop knitting to pass under the win- 
dow !”” she said. 

‘* Oh, I must have done so,”’ replied the elder lady literally. 
‘* But although you may laugh, it is a great comfort. If you 
would knit, you would not find the time pass so slowly.” 

“* How do you know my time is passing slowly?” 

*“*Are you not waiting for someone, dear? Until he 
comes the minutes will be long.” 

And Aunt Lottie sighed with far off, faded reminiscence, 
as she sat down at the other end of the little balcony facing 
her niece. 

** But I love waiting,” said Ella, softly. ‘* It is happiness 
to wait—and to know the moment the hands of this watch 
point to four o’clock he will turn that corner. I set my 
watch by his, yesterday, on purpose. Until four o'clock I 
can think.” 

She leaned back in her wicker chair and clasped her hands 
behind her head. The attitude threw into unconscious 
grace the shapeliness of her figure. The light blouse she 
was wearing harmonized with the fairness of her abundant 
hair, the blue-gray of her eyes, the cream-white of her 
cheek, and ‘gave an impression of exquisite freshness and 
femininity. The delicacy of colouring and a certain sensi- 
tiveness of eyes and mouth atoned for a somewhat over- 
fullness of feature. She was twenty-and-five, in the heyday 
of her bloom, at an age when an unmarried woman is cap- 
able of a more strongly woven love than the gossamer web 
of fancy. For at eighteen a girl is apt to fall in love with 
the glamour of her dreams, which she casts over the first 
comer. According to the matronly truism, she does not 
know her own mind until she is older. This serves as a 
convenient commonplace for knocking to pieces many a 
girlish romance, but it scarcely explains everything. For the 
enquirer into the mysteries of the subjective forces that com- 
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pel the interfusion of two souls, it is more fitting to say that 
at five-and-twenty a girl has evolved, more or less finely, a 
subjective realisation of herself, has projected her once vague 
spiritual needs into a definite form, is aware both of her own 
deficiencies and of her own unused energies, and thus is 
able, generally unconsciously, to formulate the type of soul 
. that would harmonise with hers. Consequently, the ob- 
viously inharmonious are rejected. Her field of selection is 
narrow within a comparatively small compass, and when her 
involuntary choice is made, it proceeds from cogent subjec- 
tive causes. The love of Ella Constantius was rooted in the 
depths of her nature. She had surrendered herself absolutely 
and finally, and, woman-like, rejoiced in her heart. Her 
happiness in the undoubting sense of perfect harmony be- 
tween their two natures was undarkened by the cloud that 
was hanging over her lover’s head. Her first vehement out- 
burst of indignation that he, of all men, should be accused of 
complicity in so base an act as theft had given way to a sub- 
lime scorn for his slanderers and a yearning desire to fill his 
life with sunshine. For he was a proud, sensitive man, who 
felt deeply that which affected his honour, and this false ac- 
cusation had visibly dimmed the brightness of his nature. 
Even the prospect of their marriage in a week's time seemed 
scarcely to cheer his gloomy mood. But Ella remained 
serene and undismayed. It wasa struggle between herself 
and the powers of darkness, and, confident in her love and 
womanhood, she had the glowing prescience of victory. 

She sat with hands clasped behind her head lost in a day- 
dream, in which things past and future recurred, faded, and 
intermingled. All her life she had known of him, heard tell 
of his gentleness, chivalry, generous impulses. Fora year 
she had been thrown into intimate contact with him, during 
which she had found her slight childish and girlish knowl- 
edge confirmed and infinitely widened. Gradually his 
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tenderness, his sure and delicate touch upon life, had been 
revealed to her. Imperceptibly she had been drawn closer 
and closer to him, until one evening, three months ago, his 
arms had tightened round her, and her soul had risen to 
her lips to meet his. And in a week she would merge her 
life in his indissolubly. She was happy. 

Suddenly she aroused herself with a start, in instinctive 
consciousness of the flight of time. She looked at the watch 
that, attached by a chain to her waistband, was lying in her 
lap. It was a minute to four. She rose, paused for a mo- 
ment to give a tidying touch to her hair, then stood with ex- 
pectant gaze. Her aunt looked up at her from the low 
chair, saw the dawning light in her eyes, and the quick 
smile, and then quietly, almost on tiptoe, left the balcony and 
went upstairs to her own room. Presently Ella threw the 
latchkey down to her lover, and laughed lightheartedly as it 
slipped from his grasp and rang upon the pavement. Then 
she passed beneath the window into the drawing-room. 

** You are still looking troubled, Harold dear,” she said, 
a little later. ‘* You are worrying over this foolish affair. 
Why do n't you keep the promise you made me?” 

**T ought not to feel worried when your hand is in mine, 
sweetheart,”” he replied tenderly. ‘‘ But, perhaps, that gives 
me all the more reason.”” 

“* You are talking foolishly,’ she said. ‘You know my 
opinion of the whole matter. And you know I don’t like 
to see that line on your forehead, and that weary look in 
your eyes.” 

A shadow of pain passed over the young man’s face. He 
turned his head away sharply, and passed his hand over his 
brow. Then he rose impulsively, like a man who braces 
himself up to execute a painful determination, made a few 
hasty strides backwards and forwards in the room, and then 
stopped before Ella’s chair. 
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‘Ella, darling,’ he said abruptly. ‘I have something 
to say to you I ought to have said before—as soon as this 
horrible slander was uttered. I delayed, because it was 
hard. But I can’t bear it longer. It is cruel and un- 
just to you. Our marriage must be postponed until my 
name is cleared—after the trial.”* 

Ella looked at him with eyes full of tenderness, and 
stretched out her hand to him. 

‘Ts it that that is troubling you? Come and sit by me 
again. Poor Harold! Now you have said your say, dear, 
be comforted. But you must never say such a foolish thing 
again.” 

‘*T am in earnest,”’ he replied, still standing. ‘I repeat, 
I cannot marry you until my name is cleared.” 

His seriousness chilled her for a moment. 

**Do you love me less?” 

“Love you? Oh, Ella, Ella!*? He threw himself on 
his knees by her side, and kissed her passionately. ‘Don’t 
you see, darling, it is because I love you so dearly that I can- 
not bear you to marry a disgraced man. How could I hold 
up my head, thinking you had married me out of pity—" 

She put her hand to his mouth. ‘Out of love, honour, 
and trust,’ she whispered. ‘Ah, dear, you can’t under- 
stand. Because trouble has come upon you, it is all the 
more reason for me to share it with you. Don’t let us speak 
any more about this, dear.” 

But the young man shook his head sadly. ‘I can’t do 
it; we must wait. Suppose I marry you, and then— Oh, 
God!” 

“But you are sure of a verdict. The trial will be only a 
formal matter. It is not even as if there were incriminating 
circumstances against you. Everyone knows it was a base- 
less fabrication on the part of The Eagle.” 

“Ah! do they?" said Winthrop dejectedly. ‘Of 
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course I shall get a verdict. I cannot help it. But suppose 
they are able to bring against me some strange combination 
of circumstances—which I may not be able to explain satis- 
factorily—suppose I only get a farthing damages! My rep- 
utation blasted, my career ruined, the stigma of suspicion for 
ever on me, how could I ever forgive myself for having 
dragged you into that? You are too pure and tender. I 
love you too utterly to condemn you to such a fate.” 

** And suppose we put off our wedding, and this still hap- 
pened ?”” 

‘**T should go away—to the Colonies—anywhere.” 

** Ah, my dear love!” cried Ella, with a ring in her voice 
that thrilled through the man’s heart. ‘Do you think I 
would give you up then? I would throw myself into your 
arms, and make you marry me.” 

** You could love a man whom everybody shrank from?” 

“‘T should love you, dear, if God himself shrank from 
you. I should love you just as deeply if you had stolen the 
diamonds. I am part and parcel of you, dear—for good or 
for evil. Thatis love. Anything that falls short of that 
is not. I love you, because you are good and generous and 
fine-natured—but then, again, I love you because I cannot 
help it. I can’t tell why.” 

“‘ And I love you, and I could tell you why—but it would 
take me a lifetime to get through the tale.”’ 

There was a silence of some moments—a lover's silence, 
in which hearts hold dumb communion At last Ella broke 
it. 


> 





** You see I have almost begged you to marry me, dear. 


> 


You can’t refuse now.’ 
“Ah, don’t tempt me, Ella!” he replied. ‘ I have made 

up my mind. It goes against my honour. I can’t do it, 

dear.” 

She saw that his determination was fixed, and sought no 
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more to shake it. If it was for his greater happiness that the 
marriage should be postponed until his honour were cleared, 
what could she do but assent? She had said all that her 
feminine sense permitted, had even overstepped the conven- 
tional limits of maidenly reserve. But she could not help 
wondering, with a certain wistfulness, when she was alone, 
how it was that Winthrop’s usually fine tact had not divined 
the supreme joy it would have been to her to have faced the 
world with him in triumphant assertion of her trust and love. 
This interview left her somewhat sad. Hitherto she had 
only regarded the libel action that Winthrop was bringing 
against The Eagle as an irritating unpleasantness. It had 
never occured to her that he would not crush his adversary as 
easily and completely as one treads a noxious insect under 
foot. The idea that the wedding day should be put off had 
never passed though her mind. Two totally new factors 
were now suddenly introduced into her immediate scheme 
of things—the postponement of the marriage and the sicken~ 
ing possibility at which Winthrop had hinted, in the result 
of the trial. The more she thought, during the succeeding 
days, of Harold’s anxious depression, and the morbid dread 
that had come over him, the more longingly did she regret 
his determination. The heavier his burden the greater need 
had he of help in bearing it. She confessed to herself frankly 
that the comfort she could give him in their present relations 
was pitiably small compared with the glow of rich, tender 
sympathy she could bring to him, if she were his wife. This 
period of betrothal which had been so full of delicate charm, 
that at times she half dreaded the marriage that would break 
its spell, grew irksome with its necessary restrictions. The 
two rival impulses of her sex, abandonment aud reserve, 
clashed together painfully. Sometimes she was half angry 
at the man’s blindness to that which she, the woman, could 
not reveal. It made her tingle with impatience to see the 
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wistful hunger in his eyes, and to feel the words unspeakable 
that could change it to happiness. Yet this point of view 
was perfectly clear to her, and in harmony with the great 
paradox of sex, she loved him all the more for his steadfast- 
ness to his code of honour. Once, however, she tried, ever 
so delicately, to afford him an insight into the conflict of im- 
pulses in her heart, but his reply showed her that he had 
seen nothing. He had but one answer to make: he could 
not take advantage of her generosity. 

One day, shortly before the trial, a little incident occured 
that made her helpless longing all the more hard to endure. 
Two ladies were paying a call when Winthrop came into 
the drawing room, on his daily visit. One of them, a girl 
of her own age, she remembered to have seen laughing and 
talking in the friendliest fashion with him at a dance some 
two months back. Yet this girl scarcely recognized his ex- 
istence now, and rose with her companion almost immedi- 
ately to bid a stiff farewell. The slight was too obvious for 
Ella not to accept it as intentional. As soon as the door 
closed behind the visitors, she looked anxiously at Winthrop, 
and met his eyes fixed sadly upon her. He read her question, 
and put his arm tenderly round her. 

** Never mind, dear,”’ he said, ‘* what does it matter ?”” 

But to her it mattered infinitely. Her friends foolish, ill- 
bred slight was an index to a social opinion whose force she 
had not realised. ‘*Oh, Harold!’ she cried, clinging to 
him, “ has this ever happened to you before?" 

“¢ Now and then, dear—of course—people are only human, 
you know,” he said soothingly. 

“And you have never told me! Why ?—why should 
you bear this alone?” 

He held back his head for a moment to look at her. And 
then with a sudden passion, he cried: ‘Oh, my darling! 
why did I not love you a year ago!” 
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Content with the love-like words that followed, she did 
not question the relevance of this saying, but nevertheless, 
like Ruth, she kept it in her heart. 

All the time Aunt Lottie surrounded her with gentle, un- 
obtrusive kindness. But it could not go far towards sooth- 
ing the fuller, stronger nature of the girl, although little 
foolish signs of solicitude touched her and sometimes 
brought tears to her eyes. The real sense of confidence was 
wanting between them. Mildness was Aunt Lottie’s essen- 
tial and pervading characteristic, and Ella was in need of 
warmth and responsive sympathy. Thus when Harold was 
not with her, she felt lonely, restless, like a caged bird beat- 
ing her breast against the bars. 

The trial was over. Ella drove home from the Law 
Courts, with her aunt, and the whole of London seemed to 
be laughing in exultation. The hurrying streets were alive 
with delight. To her glistening eyes it appeared as if all 
the throng of men and women had heard the news. A 
group of street children were huzzaing at a corner of Oxford 
Street. She strained her head to keep sight of them through 
the hansom window as long as possible, possessed with the 
exuberant fancy that they were rejoicing in her triumph. 
She was radiant. The whole trial had not lasted half an 
hour. The defendants’ case had broken down from the 
very beginning. The judge had characterised their libel as 
the ‘‘ foulest and most baseless slander that had ever been 
wantonly cast upon an honourable gentleman.” She had 
whispered a word to Harold to come to her as soon as he 
was able; the last she saw of him, before she left the court, 
was amidst a little group of friends, who were shaking hands 
with him with laughter and shining eyes. The cloud had 
been scattered for ever. No one dared now impugn his 
honour. He could look the world in the face, could come 
to her proudly and claim her as his wife. In her joy she 
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humbled herself. Women, she thought, have a blurred idea 
of honour and pride, when love is imperative; men are able 
to take a firmer, surer grasp of things. She closed her eyes 
to picture the masterful glow in his, when he should say to 
her a little later, ““Now I can bring you an unsullied 
name,” The joy to him in being able to wed her thus was 
infinitely greater and higher than the compensating comfort 
she could have given him during these past few weeks if she 
had been his wife. Womanlike, she put her past convictions 
away from her, identified herself with the throbbings of the 
man’s happiness. 

When she arrived home, she changed her dress, putting 
on one that she was fond of, and sought anxiously in her 
glass to see whether she was looking her nicest. She was 
possessed now and then with the fancy that five-and-twenty 
was quite a mature age, and she had secret trepidations lest 
her bloom should be on the wane. She wished, now, to ren- 
der herself sweeter and fairer for him, on the day of his 
triumph, than she had ever been before. Any loss in deli- 
cacy of colouring or smoothness of contour that her critical 
eye might have detected was hidden by the gladness that 
lit her face. Herripe lips, parted in a smile, showed teeth 
of youthful whiteness. Her eyes were clear, with a soft 
blue light playing in their depths, She left the room, hap- 
py in her youth and freshness and went down the stairs 
singing a snatch of a song. As she entered the drawing- 
room she stopped suddenly, and gave a little cry of joy. 
Winthrop was sitting by the window, on a straight-backed 
chair, resting his chin on both hands, and staring out into 
the street. 

“Harold ! They never told me you were here. How 
long have you been waiting! Oh, darling, what a happy, 
happy day!” 

His arms were around her, her face hidden against his 
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breast. A flood of glad, eager words came brokenly from 
her heart, Winthrop spoke little, but held her close to him, 
and kissed her hair. When she freed herself gently from his 
clasp, he took her hand and led her to the sofa, where they 
sat down side by side. Then she raised her eyes half shyly 
to his, almost for the first time. As if abashed at the world 
of pure love he read there, his glance fell, and taking her 
hand, he kissed it. 

“* Would to God'I were worthy of you,” he said, in low a 
voice. In the flush of her happiness, Ella’s ear did not 
detect a certain deep note of emotion. She answered him 
out of her simple faith. 

*‘ What a foolish thing, dear. You are a thousand times 
stronger, better, wiser, nobier than I.” 

But the man remained with bent head, tracing out with 
his fingers the veins on her hand. ‘‘ You are glad at the re- 
sult of to-day ?”* he asked. 

“Glad? Oh, Harold! It has been a day of supremest 
happiness. How could it be otherwise? To see that 
wicked lie disproved—to have that horrible shadow of sus- 
picion swept away forever. Are you not happy, too?”’ 

“Yes. Perhaps I have not yet quite realised what it means 
—lI have been living under the terror solong.”” ‘This time the 
subdued tone in his voice could not escape her. She was 
surprised, a little chilled, as it struck her that she was alone 
in exuberance of mood. 

**T thought you would have been so joyous."’ Her voice 
betrayed a touch of disappointment which he was quick to 
notice. 

“I am sorry, dear,’ he replied. ‘* But I don’t think I 
can be joyous again.” 

“Oh, my dear!*’ cried Ella. ‘It is wrong and wicked 
of you to talk like that. What have youto darken your life 
now? It has all gone by. Weneed never think of it again.” 
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«Will it never touch your love for me—not now—but ina 
month—six months’ time—that this suspicion has been cast 
upon me?”” 

““Such a question is like a blow, dear,”” she replied, recoil- 
ing in a little pain. ‘It is saying you do not trust my 
love.” 

“Then you do love me?” he asked, with a sudden ring 
in his voice, and a yearning passion in his eyes, that half 
frightened her, she scarcely knewwhy. Was it not too ten- 
derly obvious that she loved him? What was the reason for 
it? ‘I love you with my whole soul,” she faltered. 

“And if the result of the trial had been different, you 
would have loved me just the same?” ‘More; for you 
would have needed it more. Nothing could make me love 
you less. As I told you, I should have loved you if you 
had been proved guilty. But Harold, my darling, why are 
we talking of these things, when we ought to be so happy? 
Not a stain is on your honour, dear. ‘To-morrow all Eng- 
land will be scoring your slanderers and rejoicing with you. 
Let us be happy, dear.” 

He kept his eyes fixed on her all the time she spoke, and 
the expression of pain and longing deepened on his face. 
And as if he had not heard her later words, but merely 
waited for the sound of her voice to cease, he asked tone- 
lessly: ‘* Would you love me if I were guilty?” 

Their eyes met, and fixed themselves in a mutual stare, 
that lasted for many breathless seconds, in an awful silence. 
His features contracted into haggard misery. Then the 
horrible, sickening truth dawned upon Ella’s soul. The 
blood rushed from her cheeks and lips, leaving them 
blanched and quivering. Mechanically she withdrew her 
hand from his, and slowly shrank away from him, yet, as if 
fascinated, she did not turn away her eyes. 

** Yes; you have guessed. I stole them.” 


He rose and 
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stood by her side, looking down upon her. Her eyes did 
not follow him, but remained in the same fixed stare. His 
words seem to come out of some far away distance. Blood 
and life were frozen within her. She was incapable of 
speech and movement, almost of thought. The ghastly 
metempsychosis of her hero into a common thief had par- 
alysed her. The foundations of her world had slipped from 
beneath her feet. She was held in dizzying space above a 
vast abyss. The sunlit room grew dark before her. ‘I 
stole them to pay a gambling debt, four months ago—and 
to save myself from social disaster. A week afterwards my 
uncle died, and left me a rich man. Playing providence 
must be a cynical game,” he added bitterly. 

From her rigid silence he could not tell whether she had 
comprehended his words. He tried to speak again. but his 
voice failed him. It was hard to address her, she was so 
still and statue-like. At last he made an effort to clear his 
dry throat, and went on in an altered tone: ‘‘ Perhaps I 
have been a miserable fool to tell you. Do not loathe and 
despise me too much. Your love and trust drove me to it. 
I could not bear to be a living lie to you all my days. 
Every word you have spoken this afternoon has stabbed me 
through and through. Won't you speak to me? One 
word?’’ But she remained frozen. He put out his hand 
and touched her on the shoulder. ‘ Ella!” 

But she shrank together like a leaf touched with a hot iron, 
and crouched against the head of the sofa 

‘No! don't,” she said moaningly. 

“IT have no right to ask it,’’ said Winthrop hopelessly. 
“Tam a miserable fool.”’ 

He moved away, seeking mechanically for his hat and 
stick. Then he turned sharply with a despairing impulse, 
threw himself down on his knees by her side, in the passion 
of a forlorn hope. 
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** Ella—my love, my darling! If I had not loved you 
with all that is truest in me I should not have been com- 
pelled to tell you my wretched secret. I could not bear that 
you should love a lie. It was more than pain. It was 
agony tome. You may ask why] did not tell you before— 
why my conscience has become so suddenly sensitive. I 
wish to God I had told you from the beginning—but a man 
is a man, and I loved you. This is why. Before the 
trial I thought my misery was due to the haunting terror of 
public discovery. I persuaded myself it was so, I thought 
that when the verdict was given for me and my namecleared, 
that the sense of my crime would fade away, and become a 
dead episode of the past. Every man keeps an unpalatable 
part from the woman he loves. I deluded myself with that 
hope—until I found to-day that I had no longer anything to 
fear. Then I knew it would never fade away—would 
always come between me and you—that when your pure 
eyes looked at me, when you murmured in your kisses that 
I was noble, perfect, your ideal of all that was pure and true, 
I should shrink into the loathing of myself and hide myself 
away from you, whom I love and worship most in all the 
world. You cannot love me now, I know it. God help 
me! Ella, will you look at me once before I go?” 

She made no response, save a slight heave of the shoulders. 
She scarcely was conscious of the varying tones of his voice, 
the words he used came lifelessly to her ears, she could not 
move or speak. The shock of the revelation, coming on her 
joyous exaltation, had been too great. Her emotions were 
paralysed like the limbs of a man who had fallen on his 
spine. 

Winthrop rose to his feet and moved silently away. At 
the door he paused, looked for a long time at the bowed, be- 
loved form. The dainty summer dress that she had put on 
for his sake struck a chord of bitter irony. 
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‘* Ella,”’ he said faintly, “ good-bye.” 

It was a last appeal. She was unresponsive to it as to the 
others. He waited a moment longer and then went out, 
shutting the door softly behind him. 

Sometime after he had gone Ella raised her face from her 
hands and looked wearily around the room. Only a few 
moments before she had craved to be alone to struggle with 
the shame and misery of it all, and yet now a great sense of 
loneliness came over her. That which had filled her life 
with meaning and happiness was suddenly withdrawn and 
nothing but hopeless emptiness remained. 

A thief—a stealer of money. It was not even a great 
crime, in committing which aman, though offending against 
the moral law, may remain with the dignity of manhood un- 
touched. The act was so mean, so cowardly, so bare in its 
unrelief. While he was there she had been unable to feel 
anything but the degradation in which the crime was steeped. 
She had shrunk from him, wished him away out of her 
presence. Now he was gone. He would never come 
back to her. Henceforward she would be alone, coldly, 
cruelly alone. 

Her head was aching as if it would burst, her dry eyes 
burning. The room seemed stiflingly hot. She passed be- 
neath the window on to the balcony and stood for a moment 
breathing in great draughts the cooler air. A noisy laugh 
struck upon her ear, and, mechanically looking down into 
the street, she saw one of the servants laughing, with the un- 
modulated light-heartedness of her class, with the baker's 
man, whose cart stood a little way off by the curb. The 
merriment jarred upon her nerves, and she went quickly 
back into the drawing-room. The incident, however, had 
loosened the springs of thought and feeling from the dead 
weight that had been pressing them down. A rush of 
tumultuous sensation swept through her heart. The shivering 
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thrill of awakening life brought the tears to her eyes, and, 
throwing herself upon the sofa, she burst into a great pas- 
sion of sobbing. 

Presently the door opened quietly and Aunt Lottie stood 
for a moment transfixed with astonishment on the threshold. 
Then she hurried to Ella’s side, sat down, and took the 
girl’s head in her poor, thin arms. 

**My child, my poor child, what has happened?** The 
tender human caress was too quick for the impulse of con- 
fidence to be checked. 

‘Harold is guilty. He did steal the diamonds.” And 
then started away in fright at having betrayed him. 

*©O, God, Aunt Lottie, I should n’t have spoken. Swear 
that you will never breathe a word of it—not a whisper!” 
she cried eagerly. 

**T am a gentlewoman, dear,”’ said Aunt Lottie, outwardly 
placid, but inwardly trying to recover from the shock of the 
announcement. And then finding little to say, she wept in 
sympathy, and the tears trickled down her faded cheeks on 
toher knitting. ‘It is a great blow, dear,’’ she said at last, 
‘but you must bear it. God sends us these trials to draw 
us nearer to Him.” 

Here the lines of sympathy diverged. To the mild spin- 
ster the commonplace had a deep spiritual comfort—to Ella 
it was almost repulsive in its intangibility. 

** My heart will break,” she said. ‘‘ Will He mend it? 
Until He does I can only think of that and not of Him.” 

‘* Time is a great healer, dear,’ said Aunt Lottie, with a 
little sigh and a half-formulated prayer. ‘* We will go 
away and you will forget." 

“‘Forget? Oh, no!" 

“Yes, dear. He has proved himself unworthy, and you 
can forget it all like an evil dream, and God will smooth 
your path for you.” 
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**You do not understand, Aunt Lottie. My path will 
always be rough. I shall never forget.” 

** Ah, my child, you are still so young. Believe your 
poor old Auntie. The pain will soon go. It is not as if 
you could love him even.” 

But Ella started up with flashing eyes, brushing back 
quickly her dishevelled hair. 

“But Ido love him!*’ she cried. ‘I love him better 
than all the world—better than my life. It was weak, sin- 
ful, foolish of him—what you will—but he has suffered ter- 
ribly—atoned for it—expiated it—and I let him go without 
a word of pity!" 

Aunt Lottie looked at her tearfully, half afraid at her 
vehemence. ‘He had no pity for you, child,"* she said. 

“* He had love for me, deep, passionate, reverent love for 
me!’ exclaimed Ella, finding a relief for her large impul- 
sive nature in the blessedness of speech. ‘‘ It was because his 
love for me was so pure and true that he could not live with 
such a lie between us. Oh, Aunt Lottie, if he were to come 
to me now, I would go on my knees to him and beg him to 
take me and let me make his life bright and happy again!” 

‘* My dear,”’ said Aunt Lottie, putting up a deprecatory 
hand, “‘ remember—such words are not maidenly.”* 

“Ah, Auntie, what do I care! I only know that I love 
him and he is in great need.’’ But she was checked in the 
flow of her confidence. She walked once or twice across 
the room and then, kissing her aunt impulsively on the cheek, 
she hurried away upstairs. 

She sat down on the edge of the bed and tried to realise 
herself. She had spoken the truth. She loved him. The 
eternal knowledge of it had overwhelmed her when the 
flood-gates of her tears had been loosened. Thena thought 
came to her that made her heart stand still for a moment 
and then beat wildly. Had she not twice told him that she 
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would love him even if he were guilty? He had not uttered 
a reproachful word. It was generous. How easy and how 
natural to have cast her saying in her teeth ! 

Gradually horror at his crime faded away in a great yearn- 
ing pity, and self-reproach. He had come to her with his 
Nessus shirt of dishonour eating into his flesh, and she had 
not lifted a finger to help him to cast it away. The meta- 
phor clung to her, haunted her. She seemed to see him 
writhing in the agony of the poisoned garment, in an awful 
solitude. She forgot self in the man’sanguish. An intense 
longing for action came over her—an imperious need of de- 
livering him. What could she do? To stay in that bed- 
room and eat her heart out in lonely inactivity was unbear- 
able. Equally impossible to sit downstairs with her aunt, 
She would go out into the streets and walk, perhaps send 
him a telegram. The idea overpowered her. She caught 
up her hat that had been lying on the bed since she had 
taken it off on her return from the trial, arranged her hair 
hurriedly, and went out into the street. At the corner she 
stopped, hesitating which way to turn. It was the corner 
she had watched so often, with a glad heart, in expectation 
of Winthrop. A hansom cab came crawling along, and the 
driver pulled up and touched his hat. 

She looked up blankly at the man for some seconds. A 
great, wild inspiration had seized upon her, and with a sud- 
den overmastering impulse, she gave Winthrop’s address to 
the cabman, and in a few moments was being rapidly borne 
eastwards towards Gray’sInn. She leaned back and shut 
her eyes, The hurrying streets had lost the joyous clamour 
that her fancy that afternoon had cast over them. They 
gave her rather the impression of the pitiless rush and whirl 
of life. She, too, was speeding onward with a masterful 
purpose, on which all the force of her soul was concentrated. 
Yet she was elated, in a stern, desperate fashion, like one 
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who in war brings relief to a man in a sinking garrison. 
The errand on which she was bound was one of life or 
death, and in her heart she did not doubt of the issue. 
Many scenes in their love recurred to her during the long, 
interminable drive, especially those immediately preceding 
their appointed wedding day She saw the reason now of 
his refusal to marry her. How he had suffered! And the 
thought of his suffering brought before her mind the picture 
of his face as she had last seen it—haggard, convulsed, in un- 
utterable yearning anguish. She pressed both her hands to 
her eyes. Her whole woman’s nature leaped towards him. 

How the cab crawled along! They were mending the 
roadway near the Marble Arch, and the progress of the 
crowded stream of vehicles was maddeningly slow. In spirit 
she was by the side of the stricken man, comforting him, 
clinging to him, holding him to her heart, pouring out her 
love and devotion in vehement speech; and she was forced 
to sit there, idly staring into the interior of the lumbering 
omnibus that was blocking the way. Even when they 
emerged into the open road they seemed to be creeping at a 
snail’s pace, She thrust open the trap-door in the roof and 
cried loudly to the driver to go faster. 

At last the cab stopped in Holborn, before the low gate- 
way of the Inn, and as to make up for the time lost in the 
cab, she hurried in feverish haste through the courts, by the 
hall, until she came to the pleasant tree-planted front of 
Raymond’s Buildings, where Winthrop’s chambers were 
situated. At No. 4 she stopped for a moment, to take 
breath, before mounting the stone stairs. The sight of Win- 
throp’s name painted on the list appealed to her with a little 
sense of comfort. She was near himnow. Hewasin. She 
was certain of it. In a few moments gladness would be in 
his heart. She mounted the stairs with a quick, confident 
tread to the second floor. Yes; he was in. His outer oak 
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was unsported. She knocked at the little brass knocker on 
the inner door, waited, then knocked again. There was 
no response, and a wretched feeling of disappointment began 
to creep over her. 

She would go in and wait, write him a letter. The inner 
door gave access to a dark little lobby, through which she 
passed, and grouped for the handle of the sitting-room door. 
Then she paused for a moment, impatient. ‘‘ Harold ! 
Harold !”* she cried. 

But no answer coming, she sought again for the handle. 
At last she found it, and entered into the sitting-room. The 
rays of the setting sun, streaming in through the window, 
dazzled her eyes for a momentas she looked round in search 
ofhim. But as she passed by the great centre table, she 
suddenly stood still, staring in an awful horror. 

Winthrop was lying dead on the hearthrug ! 

W. J. Locke. 














“A contemporary says The Philistine has no equal for 
cleverness. It is even more distinguished than that. It has 
no inferior. 


There is something pathetic in the flood of praise—be it 
extravagant or just—which has gathered round the name of 
Robert Louis Stevenson during the last year. The world 
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has been generous, and it sought 
—in repentant mood, I fancy— 
to make up for its early neglect 
and later indifference. Steven- 
son’s life was not a happy one: 
his successes were so far from his 
ideals, his achievements carried 
so little of satisfaction, that, only 
eighteen months ago, we find 
him writing: ‘* Were it not for 
my health, which made it impos- 
sible, I could not find it in my 
heart to forgive myself that I did 
not stick to an honest, common- 
place trade when I was young, which might have now sup- 
ported me during all these ill years.” 


“Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Richard Harding Davis re- 
cently met at a reception. Miss Terry wanted to be nice, 
and remarked pleasantly: ‘*I have read several of your 
books, Mr. Davis; in fact, nearly all, I think—except the 
last one, the one that has been most talked about, you 
know—Jimmie Fadden, isn’t it?” 

Remembering the thrilling challenge to fight a duel which 
Mr. Davis sent to Mr. Townsend on a former occasion, 
these new prospects of war assume alluring proportions. 


@ An appreciative creature who signs herself the ‘‘ Woman 
About Town” has contributed the following entertaining 
story to the Washington Post. It is reprinted here in the 
thought that it may amuse the many people who did not 
read the CHap-Book for January 1st and—some who did: 
“« The editor of a large publication intended 
solely for the improvement and literary recrea- 
tion of women and girls, but read surrepti- 
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tiously by the other half who are anxious to be- 
come wise in the ways of women, sent this tel- 
egram to the author of a serial being published 
in his model journal : 
<¢To J. B., &e.s 

Can't you change this passage: And Ben- 
son hurriedly poured outa glass of Madeira and 
drank it down? Our journal never makes 
any references to wine or spirituous liquor. Sub- 
scribers will not stand it. Answer prepaid.” 

‘*¢ The author is noted for his detestation of 
interviewers. Benson was the hero of the 
story. This was the prepaid answer. 


*©¢To Nobs, &c.: 

*¢ Yes! Makeitread: ‘ And Benson hur- 
riedly poured out a glass of Million’s Infant 
Food and gulped it down with satisfaction,” 

‘The passage was not changed. The hero 
got his drink, but it is not yet reported what 
the subscribers said.” 


4 ‘* Condescension is an excellent thing ; but it is strange how 


” 


one-sided the pleasure of it is. 
miston. 


“The Cuap-Boox hereafter 
will cost a dime, A man can see 
a great many freaks in a museum 
for that price, and the editors of 
the Chicago semi-monthiy should 
look to their rivals.’’—Boston 
Fournal. 


—Stevenson in Weir of Her- 


{Some time ago a gentleman who 
is a familiar figure in the offices of 
all London publishers visited in 
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America, and one afternoon sat in the 

Cuap-Book editorial rooms. Wishing 

to speak of a private matter, he looked 

doubtfully at the janitor’s assistants who 

were engaged in cleansing the windows, 

and murmured, “Shall I go on freely? 

These men, are they—are they poets ?*> 

The remark was illuminating, for if it 

contained a slight exaggeration, for the 

sake of the humorous, it yet revealed the 

minor poet in a menial capacity and ser- 

vile attitude before his publisher. I 

have often thought that the financial returns from the print- 

ing of poetry must be so small that the poet would be con- 

demned to hard labor to make up the deficit onthe publish- 

er’s books. But even the ordinary poet of commerce, he 

whose verse is not published, though a mean-spirited crea- 
ture, is not so degraded as this story implies. 

The situation is paradoxical. Until all poets be men of 
substance, publishers cannot print their rhymes. Yet con- 
stantly books of verse are published. The explanation is 
not far to seek; it is already known to many, but I have 
never seen it in print. There are no minor poets. They 
are only names, and the publishers write their own verses. 

This is notoriously so in England, and it is a matter of 
common rumor in London that the poets of the Bodley Head 
are only names under cover of which Mr. John Lane prints 
his writings. Of course Mr. Lane varies his style somewhat, 
and by a proper choice of names gives a certain air of veri- 
similitude to the whole thing. For atime people were de- 
ceived, but the poets were never seen, Mr. Lane refused to 
produce them, and his secret was guessed. That a like 
scheme, less carefully planned, should have, up to this time, 
succeeded here, is curious. Ethelwyn Wetherald! does not 
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the very name seem a lie? Can any one believe that such a 
person exists? I am prepared to assert, without further 
proof, indeed without any proof whatsoever, that she is no 
other than Edward Ruthven Lamson of Lamson, Wolfe & 
Co., and that Mr. Lamson’s partner does not deceive me by 
masquerading as E. Pauline Johnson, An Indian Princess. 
Zitella Cocke can only be Herbert Copeland, and the dis- 
covery of William Lindsay was only introspection on the 
part of Fred Holland Day. I myself confess to being C. 
Felix Tommy LaFont. After this, can there be any doubt 
that J. Edmund V. Cooke is one of G. P. Putnam's Sons? 


They say that prophets are not without honor save in 
their own country. I have never much believed this. It 
seemed they failed of appreciation abroad as inevitably as at 
home. But I have only to form an opinion, and I begin to 
discover proof to the contrary. Ina small French magazine 
I find a list of the leading and representative periodicals of 
all the countries of the world. America is represented by 
“Der Arme Teufel,’ published at 6 Champlain Street, De- 
troit, Michigan. 
@ The Cuap-Boox has great pleasure in publishing this 
thrilling bit of information. It is quoted from the Home 
Sournal : 
**Queen Victoria is said to have a warm 

liking for the beauty and pathos of the music 

of the Emerald Isle.” 

In this connection it may not be considered inopportune 
to quote from the same paper the concluding remarks in 
an article on New York and Chicago: 

‘* There are two points in which this city by 
the sea is and will remain distinctly superior to 
the city by the lake. She has that (compara- 
tive) cleanliness which is next to godliness, and 


she has the Home Fournal.” 
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The “Literary World” of October sth says: ‘‘We are deeply im; 
pressed from month to month with the value of the ‘Review of Reviews, 
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Thousands of letters, prompted by an introduction to the REviEw oF 
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without it.” “It is a liberal education,” etc., etc. 
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